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—_— forlorn hope; she intended to do no-such thing. | his whole attention; he wished therefore to pursue 
NARRATIVE. She was the village belle; and the village belle | it undistracted by other cares. For himself he 
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THE VILLAGE BELLE. 
From Village Tales, By Stacy G. Potts, Esq. 

Doubtless many a pretty Miss expects, in this 
story to read of a career of glorious conquests; 
and her blue eyes brighten, and her little heart 
beats quicker at the thought of being one day, 
the heroine, herself, of some legendary proser; 
and of having her own victories recorded. Well, 
the desire to be loved may reign in an amiable 
bosom—may possess a kind and virtuous heart.— 
But power is dangerous, there are so many temp- 
tations to its abuse. These things I would have 
my fair readers remember as they go along with 
me, and it may be, we shall all be wiser, and 
therefore better, before we part. 

If ever you should come to Alesbury, you will 
see a sweet little cottage in the meadows towards 
the river valley, half hid away amid a cluster of 
black alders, with its white chimney and snowy 
palings, peeping through the foliage; and they 
will tell you that Annett Merton once lived there, 
for all the villagers remember her. It was one 
of those terrestrial paradises which the sick heart, 
disgusted with the wrongs of men, so often pic- 
tures to itself{—so often longs for. And she, Oh 
she was a beautiful creature; my heart, even now, 
beats quicker, as her image rises before me. 

She was a gay, lively girl, with the polish ofa 
summer in the city, and a good education; and 
whatever her talents might have been, she at least 
possessed the power of pleasing—the tact of win- 
ning hearts, in a most copious measure. I never 
could divine exactly how she did it; but there 
was a free, frank, friendly air about her that in- 
spired confidence; and gifted thus, at all points, 
she played a most masterly game amongst the 
village beaus. Every body was glad to gallant 
her; was emulous which should pay her the most 
attention; and every young gentleman in the vil- 
lage, who could afford to spruce himself up a little 
oace in twenty-four hours, paid her an afternoon 
or an evening visit. 

It would have been amusing to one who went 
a a mere spectator, to have attended a Saturday 
evening levee at the Alder Cottage—amusing to 
see the address practised by the competitors for 
her smiles, in eliciting some distingnished mark 
ofher favor. They. gathered round her. in the 
little parlor; and if she spoke, there. was a strife 
asto who should most approve what she said; if 
she dropped- her handkerchief, two or three heads 
came in contact in the general effort to restore it 
toher; and if she walked, they were happy who 
got by her side and all the rest were miserable. 
There. were to be seen every variety of counte- 
france, and every description of temper; and such 
® Spectator might have been.edified; thodgh the 
Principal impression made-upon his mind, would 
Probably have been, that .courting under such 
cHcumstances, was a most particular foolish kind 
of a business. 

But Annette sung ‘The moon had climbed the 
highest hill;”? and told boarding-school stories; 
and talked eloquently about love and poetry, mu- 
Sic and painting, was witty, sentimental, and good- 
natured; was invincible, always, absolutely al- 
Ways the conqueror. The young ladies of the 
tillage saw themselves undeservedly deserted; 
ooked month after month on the success of their 
general rival; and prayed probably, if young la- 
dies ever pray about such matters, that Annette 
might speedily make a choice among her worship- 
pers, and leave them the remainder. It was a 


she meant to ‘be. ‘ooked for happiness only at home: there he ex- 
It so happens, however, that great beauties, like | pected a supply for all his wants, and he was, of 
all other great folks, who have totake their common | course, not disposed to spend any thing abroad, 
chances in the fortunes of humanity, sometimes, in! in pursuit of what he thought every reasonable 
the end, outwit themselves. In process of time, one | man ought to enjoy inthe bosom of his own family. 
and another, and again another, wedding took ; Her duties being all domestic, she was able to 
place in the village; the gitls whose names were | compass them the better by turning her whole atten- 
seldom spoken; whose midest pretensions and |tiontothem. Her husband’s business doing habits, 
retiring habits were perfectly eclipsed by the bril- | his temperate and correct life, had all the power 
liancy of the reigning star, secured their favorites, }of example—increasing her esteem, and doubling 
were wooed, and won, and married, and still An- | her anxiety to deserve his. 
nette coquetted with all,and wasstill admired by all. |__| They had married without waiting to get rich. 
How many good offers she refused or slighted, | They neither distrusted Providence nor each other. 
were only recorded in her own memory. ‘‘ Hope | With little besides health, and a disposition to im- 
deferred,” saith the prover), ‘‘makes the heart | prove it, they nevertheless, had that strong con- 
sick.’? Those who were sincere in their addresses, | fidence of final success which prudent resolutions 
gradually one after another, offered themselves, | inspire in those who feel that they have persever- 


were rejected or put off, and fell into some easier 
road to matrimony. She was, at last left with 
courtiers as heartless, in love matters, as herself; 
who sought her company beeause she was agree- 
able; merely for their owa amusement. Men 
never get to be too much of the bachelor for this. 
But time rolled on; and the grass at length be- 
gan to grow in the path that led over the meadows 
to the cottage. Annette became alarmed at the 


, ance enough to adhere to them. Thus they be- 
|gan the world. 

To attach a man to his home, it is necessary 
that home should have its attractions. There 
he sought repose after the toil and weariness of 
the day; and there he found it. When perplexed 
and low spirited, he retired thither, and amid the 
soothing influence of its quiet and peaceful shades 





|he forgot the heartlessness of the world, and all 


symptoms, and seizing the last chance that was | the wrongs of men. When things went ill with 
left, engaged herself to her only remaining beau. | him, he found always a solace in the sunshine of 
He was, at the time, about going to spend a sea- | affection, that in the domestic circles, beamed 
son in the city. They were to be married on his | upon him, and chased every cloud from his brow. 








return, She accepted him, not because she 
thought him the best of all her suitors, but be- 
cause he was the only one left; and had always 
held himself at her service. Her part of the play 
was ended; she became domestic, sedate, and 
studied housewifory. ‘‘ Surprise you why, sir?” 

The time finally arrived; her old beau came 
back to the village; and a day or two.after, 
strolled over to the cottage with his pipe, in ap- 
pearance quite an antiquated man. But he said 
nothing about the subject of matrimony. Annette at 
last took the liberty of reminding him of his en- 
gagement. He stared, ‘‘Indeeg, madam, you 
surprise me.”’ 


‘* Because,” said he, ‘‘ I never dreamed that you | 
y 


could be serious in such a thing as a matrimonial 
engagement,and,meeting with a good opportunity, 
I got married before I left the city.”’ 

ortune had finished the game, and Annette 
was left to pay the forfeit. She never married, 
because she never had another chance. And her’s 
is but the history common to hundreds of fair la- 
dies, who trifling with the power that beauty gives 
them over the minds of men, sacrifice every thing 
at the shrine gf ambition; and aim, only to enjoy 
the title, and the triumph, that lights for a little 
while the sphere of the Village Belle. 





THE HAPPY MATCH. 
From Village Tales, By Stacy G. Potts, Esq. 

‘* Now,” said Harry Hemphill to his young 
wife, when they went to housekeeping, “ it’s my 
business to bring money into the house, and yours 
to see that none goes foolishly out of. it.”’ 
was the agreement with which they set forward 
inthe world. He chose her, first, because he 
loved her, and in the second place, because he 
knew she was sensible, economical, and industri- 
ous—just the reasons which influence every sen- 
sible man in his choice now. And he thought it 


best that each should have a distinct sphere of | 


action. Their interest were one and indivisible; 
consequently each had the same motive to act 
well the allotted part. His business called for 


This | 


| However others treated him, there, all was kind- 
ness and confidence, and esteem. Ifothers deceived 
him, and hypocrisy, with its shameless face smiled 
on him to delude and injure him, there, all was sin- 
cerity, that sincerity of the heart, which makes 
amends for suffering and wins the troubled spirit 
from misanthropy. 

Nothimg so directly tends to make a good wife, a 
good housekeeper, a good domestic economist, as 
that kindness on the part of the husband which 
speaks the language of approbation, and that care- 
ful and well-directed industry which thrives and 
gives strong promise that her care and prudence 
will have a profitable issue. And Mary Hemphill 
had this token and this assurance. 

Harry devoted himself to business with steady 
purpose and untiring zeal. He obtained credit, 
by his plain and honest dealing; custom by his 
faithful punctuality and constant care; friends, by 
his obliging deportment and accommodating dis- 
position. He gained the reputation of being the 
best workman in the village. None were ever 
deceived who trusted to his work. He always 
drove his business a little before hand, for, he said, 
things go badly when the cart gets before the 
horse. 

I noticed once a little incident which illustrated 
| his character. A thrifty old farmer was accosted 
in the road, at the end of the village, by a young- 
ster who was making a great dash in business, 
and who wanted to Joan a few hundred dollars. 
The wiley old man, was perfectly ignorant where 
it could be had, and sidled off from him as soon 
as he could. He rade directly down to Hemp- 
| hill’s, and told him he had a sum of money to loan, 
| and wished he would take it; the payments should 
| be made easy; just as would suit him. Indeed, 
replied Harry, you have come te a bad market; 
I have a little cash ,to spare, myself, and have 
been looking round these two weeks for a good 
op — putting it out. ; 

hile Harry was prospering in his business, 
all went like clock-work at home. The family 
expenditures were carefully made; not a farthing 
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was wasted; not a scrap was lost. The furniture | ed as mourners. The Rev. Mr. M’C., of New| deavor to shake off his seriousness, as he had 
was all neat and useful, rather than ornamental. | York,made an address of some length at the grave; | done on Sabbath, but he could not succeed. His 
The table plain, frugal, but wholesome and well|nearly every student was affected to tears; | wicked companions now forsook him; and the re- 


Little went either to the seamstress or 
the tailor. No extravagance in dress; no costly 
company keeping; no useless waste of time 
in too much visitiag; and yet the whole neigh- 
borhood praised Mary Hemphill, and loved her. 
She was kind, without ostentation, sociable, 
without being troublesome. And, while few 
people lived more comfortably, none lived more 
economically. 

The results of such management can never dis- 
appoint the reasonable expectations of those who | 
build upon them. Even the angry frown of mis- 
fortune is almost put at defiance. A vantage 
ground is soon gained which the storm seldom 
reaches; anda full reward comes, in its proper 
time, to crown the meed of lives thus spent. 

The music of Harry’s tools was in full play on 
the morning that I left the village for a distant re- | 
sidence. 
coach bore us rapidly by the cool and quiet resi- | 
dence of the villager, 1 saw the door was open, | 
and the breakfast smoking upon the table. Mary 
in her neat morning dress and white apron, bloom- | 
ing in health and loveliness, was busy amid her | 
household affairs: and a stranger who chanced | 
to be my fellow passenger to the city, observed it, | 
and said—‘‘ there is a thriving family; my word | 
for it.’ And he spoke well. There are certain | 
signs perceptible about those who are working 
things right, that cannot be mistaken by the most 
casual observer. 

On my return to Alesbury many years after- 
wards, I noticed a beautiful country residence on 
the banks of the river, surrounded by all the ele- 
gance of wealth and taste. Richly cultivated fields 
spread themselves out on every side, as far as the 
eye could reach; flocks and herds were scattered 
in every direction. It was a splendid scene—the 
sun was just setting behind the western hills; and 
while a group of neatly dressed children sported on 
the adjacent school-house green, the mellow notes 
of the flute mingled with their noisy mirth.— 

‘*There,”? said an old friend, ‘‘ lives Harry 
Hemphill: that is his farm, those are his cattle; 
here is his school-house, and these his own, and 
some orphan children of his adoption, which he 
educates at his own expense. Having made a 
noble fortune by his industry and prudence, he 
spends his large income in deeds of charity— 
and he and Mary mutually give each other the 
credit of doing all this.” 

My heart expanded then—it expands still when 
I think of them. AndI pen their simple history, 
in the hope that, as it is entirely imitable, some 
who read it will attempt to imitate it. 


spread, 
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‘BY THE GRACE OF GODIAM WHAT I AM.’ 
[Furnished by a Clergyman.] 

In the fall of 1821, Mr. , of the interior of 
Pa. entered the Sophomore Class in Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Penn. He was a wild and 
thoughtless youth; much prone to dissipation. 
Though religiously educated, he had adopted 
as his code of morals, what are sometimes called 
the laws of honor. At this time, there was very 
little piety in college. The next fall there was a 
very considerable accession to the number of stu- 
dents, but littlewr none to the religious influence. 








| young men, concerning whom they made some in- 


Mr. —, and one or two of his companions were 
the only exceptions. As he has since said, he 
felt disgusted with the preacher, and looked upon 
his fellow students with contempt, for being affect- 
ed at what Mr. M’C. had said. This commenced 
a work of grace in college and in town. Mr. — 
was among the scofling opposers, sometimes most 
shockingly blasphemous in his expressions con- 
cerning the revival. At length one of his com- 
panions in vice became affected; this caused him 
to think there was some reality in the work, for 
he had confidence in his friend. 

On Sabbath morning, a friend who roomed in 
the adjoining room, called for to go to 
church. ‘They went together. As they passed 
down, they overtoock a number of the serious 





ligious students seemed to shun him. It was re- 
ported that he was only feigning seriousness, for 
the purpose of imposing upon the pious students, 
He was now left alone. On Wednesday evening 
he was taken by the arm by a pious student, who 
asked him to walk. He determined in his own 
mind that the student should not knew his exer- 
cises. They commenced talking, and before he 
was aware he had communicated the state of his 


mind. They continued walking for a considerable 
: Pci. a : Shee 

time. This was the first time the Saviour was 
presented to his mind. Now another conflict en- 
sued. 


Satan suggested, that ifhe became pious 
he could not become alawyer; but must be, what 
he then most despised, a poor minister of the Gos- 
pel. He would, for a time, determine to go back 











vidious remark. When the service commenced, 
any intention to unite,—this he scorned. When 
the psalm was read, he took up a book and looked 
over it; he did the same when the chapter was 
read, and also in the second prayer, and next 
psalm. When the preacher announced his text; 
which was John xi. 28, ‘‘ The Master is come and 
calleth fcr thee;”’ the question immediately pre- 
sented itself to the mind of ——, ‘‘ does he inquire 
for me?”’ His trouble became so great, that all 
who sat near him perceived that he was awakened. 
He supposed that the minister was describing his 
character, and that it was intended as a personal 
thing. He determined not to sit, and be abused 
before the congregation; and was on the point of 
going out, during the whole course of the sermon; 
but seemed to lack power. As soon as the con- 
gregation was dismissed, he darted out, and went 
as fast as he couldto college. ‘ Two of his friends 
came out after him, and hailed him in the campus; 
and asked him ‘‘if he was going to turn Metho- 
dist ?”’ he answered with an oath, ‘‘No, [ amsick;”’ 
but did not stop. He went into his room, locked 
his door, and attempted to pray: his wicked heart 
rose in enmity to God; he felt a greater disposition 
to curse God, than to ask for mercy. He un- 
locked his door and sat down by the fire. His 
room mate came in and spoke to him; he made 
him no reply; he spoke again, and in a jesting 
manner asked what was the matter. He gave 
him some surly answer, and felt very much dispo- 
sed to get vp and vent his unholy feelings by 
personal violence. He was in a bad humor with 
every thing. He went down to dinner, but could 
eat nothing. Coming from the refectory, he fell 
in with some of his companions. He went into 
one of their rooms, and there spent the afternoon, 
laughing and talking and drinking brandy; (there 
was no Bible Class that afternoon, the President 
being indisposed;) and his religious impressions 
now allleft him. After supper, one of the inmates 
of the room where he spent the afternoon, asked 
him if he would not go to church that night, and 
hear Mr. M’C.; he swore he would not ; he did 
not want to hear him rant. He insisted on his 
going, and went and got permission for him to go. 
Mr. still refused, and was determined not to 
go. He was, however, prevailed on to walk by 





people were flocking from every direction. He went 
in. No sooner had heseated himself in the church, 
than all his awful feelings returned. During the 





Now wickedness reigned predominant ;—order 
could scarcely be maintained; every night more or 
less mischief was done. In the very height of 
this wickedness, J. M., who was graduated at 
the previous commencement, and was engaged in 
teaching the Grammar School, sickened and died, 

e was an amiable young man, beloved by all 
who knew him, yet not religious. He was taken 
very suddenly, and was deranged from the com- 
mencement of his sickness till his death. On 
Sabbath he was consigned to his cold bed; an im- 
mense concourse of people paying the last tribute 
of respect to his memory. ll the students walk- 


whole of the service he was in an agony ,sometimes 
| trying to sleep,and again to go out of church, but al) 
jin vain. Mr. M’C. said ‘‘ the sinner’s hilarity 
| was like the maniac’s dancing to the music of his 
| chains and imagining himself free.’’ This seemed 
| to clank upon his soul. His distress was intense. 
| He returned to college full of anguish. He was 
afraid to go to bed; he thought that if he fell 
asleep he should certainly awake in hell. On 
Monday a number of his wicked companions came 
to his room, to laugh him out of his seriousness; 
it was now too late for that. 
being serious, he still denied it, and would en- 


: d, | to view in all its dread horrors, 
It was not yet sunrise; and as the | he thought he would listen to the prayer; not with | awful struggle between the flesh und the spirit; 


the church, and see the people going in. Crowds of 


When accused of 





to the world: then eternity would present itself 
Now was an 


sometimes the one seeming to prevail, and then 
| the other. At this time he conversed freely with 
several of the religious students, and was persua- 
ded to attend a meeting of inquiry. He went; it 
was an awful place; every countenance was sol- 
emn,.and every heart full. After the meeting 
the clergyman walked up to the college with him, 
urging him to submit to the Saviour. Now it was 
that light began to break into the dark chaos ofhis 
mind. He soon entertained hope. All was now 
| Joys he was enraptured; he could think of noth- 
ing but Jesus, so much was his mind engaged, 
that he would walk through the streets, and not 
notice any thing that was transacting. He now 
thought that he could certainly persuade all his 
old companions to embrace the Lord Jesus, as he 
is offered in the Gospel; but soon found that it re- 
quired a greater power than he possessed. From 
this time his room became the place where the pious 
and serious assembled every evening for worship. 
Now the opposition to the revival reached its 
acme. One and another having left the ranks of 
rebellion, those who remained seemed determined 
that no more should be taken. Twelve young 
men were in town one night at an oyster supper, 
and were by a very wicked man of the town, wii 
was in company with them, named after the 
twelve Apostles, One night these twelve young 
men assembled, and gave out a song and sung it. 
The chairs then moved, as though they were kneel- 
ing to pray—a voice was heard going; the others 
were groaning and shouting and calling, men! 
not one of these young men became subjects of 
the renewing grace of God at that time, nor, so 
far as I know, since; and I know the condition 
of several. It seemed as though they had grieved 
the Holy Spirit, and were given over to hardness of 
heart, and blindness of mind.—Pastor’s Journal. 
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SPOILING THE ‘TROUSERS. 

When the three children came home from school, 
they ran to the garden to put Carlo in the waggon agai. 
But James, the servant, said that it was not right. 

“Why,” said William, “he has had nothing to do, but 
to sleep, allthe time we have been at school. He can- 
not need so much rest. You would think me very !azy; 
if I slept all day, like Carlo.” 

‘¢ That is true,” said James; ‘‘ but do you not know, 
that Carlo watches the house all night, so that we ey 
sleep safely ?” 
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All the children saw that James was right; and they | 
went away to find some other play. 

« [ think,” said William, “ that I have hit upon a’ 
good plan. Do you Charles get down on your hands 
and knees, and take this -_— in your mouth. Nancy 
shall ride on your back, aud I will drive. When you 
have carried her once across the garden, I will carry 
her, and you may drive.” 

This was no sooner said, thandone. In this way 
they played an hour. and they thought it almost as good 
sport, as to see Carlo draw the cart. 

At length, William said, ‘ Stop a minute; it seems 
to me that my knees are a little sore.” 

This made both of the boys look at their knees; when 
Jo! agreat hole was worn through their pantaloons on 
each knee. 

‘© What shall we do, what shall we do,” said each 
one. ‘* What will mother say to this.” 

“Itis very sad,” said Nancy; ‘ but the sooner we go 


, overcome his old enemy by kindness. 


their enemies, who might destroy them in a very short 
time. This the king of Israel wanted to do; but he’ 
was afraid to touch them without having leave from 
God. So he asked the prophet, saying —‘ My father, 
shallIsmitethem? ShallIsmitethem? The proph- | 
et told him no, he must not smite them; for they were | 
his prisoners, and it would be both eruel and dishon- | 


{orable to put to death those whom he had taken as 


captives. Their situation was sufficiently painful and | 
mortifying now—and this was a good opportunity to | 
show his own magnanimity and forbearance, and to | 
He had better, | 
therefore,set before them something to eat and drink, | 
and when they were rested and refreshed, throw open | 


he arose after a long and tedious hour of re- 


morse and conscious guilt, and went into his 
mother’s room, and flung his arms about her neck. 
**Q, mother,’’ said he, ‘‘I cannot sleep—lI have 
told you a lie—I have not taken the Bible into 
my hands to-night, and O, do forgive me—lI will 
never do so more.” 

‘* Forgive you! yes, with all my heart! you 
have rejoiced me more by disclosing your crime, 
than if you had never committed it.”’ 

** And will God forgive me, too?” 

‘< If you tell him what you have done and ear- 


Beste: z s ~ * il é ” 
king approved the suggestion very much, and imme- | forgive you.” — : * 
diately ordered a great feast to be made for his enemies. | ber,and lifted his heart in prayerto God,and it soon 
And after they had all eaten, and were satisfied, he! became light; the heaviness was removed; his cast 


the gates, and send them back to their master. The | nestly pray for forgiveness, he will certainly 
Cyrus then run back to his cham- 


sent them peaceably away, that they might return to, down countenance beamed with joy, for he felt an 
their king.—Nor was this nde — po eg assurance of forgiveness from his Father in heaven. 
part of the Israelitish king unrewarded. It so affect- | mon he lay down, and peaceful slumbers secured to 


. a ae ‘ed their enemies, that they ceased to make war upon |, . Agee. 
BIBLE STORIES—No. 14. | them, and ever after that, they were peaceable neigh- | him a night s good rest, and early the next day he 
awoke, while the sun was casting his bright beams 


A BLOODLESS VICTORY. ! bors, and perhaps firm friends—for it is recorded, at | ‘ ; 
The children of Israel, at the time when they had | the end of the story, that their bands came no more , above his hcad,and the merry songsters were sing- 


to mother, and own our fault, the less she will blame 
us.” [ Worcester’s Second Book. 





kings to reign over them, had a great many enemies | 
on every side. They were almost always engaged in | 
war. In one of these wars, the captain of the enemy’s | 
army, instead of attacking the camp or the cities of| 
Israel, tried to draw them out, so as to meet thein in/ 
the open field. With this view, he pitched his camp | 
in secret places, and did all he could to keep the king | 
of fsrael from knowing where he was, hoping that | 
when he came out to find bim, he could fall upon him} 
sud’enly and destroy him. But he could not hide | 
himself; for as soon as he changed his place, the 
prophet that was in Israel went and told the king. | 
And thus the Israelites were saved from being sur- | 
prised by their enemies, several times. The king of’ 


the invading enemy was very much troubled and vex- | 


ed when he found that all his hiding places were dis- 
covered ; and, as he could not account for it in any 
other way, he began to suspect that there were spies 
inhis camp, who told the king of Israel all that he did. 
But one of his servants told him that it was not so; 
they were all loyal subjects and faithful friends. But 
there was a prophet in Israel, who knew and could 
telleven the most secret things that he talked of in 
his bed-chamber. Then the king ordered some of his 
servants to go and find out where the prophet was, 
forhe would go and take him. He probably thought, 
that, if he had the prophet in his power, he should not 
only deprive the king of Israel of bis valuable services, 
but secure the same to himself by compelling him to 
give advice and to act against his own country. 

When the spies came back, and reported that they 
had found the man who troubled him so tuch, and 
told him where he could be found, the king was very 
glad, and began to feel very sure that now he should 


gain his object. So he collected together horses and | 


chariots, and a great host, and sent them to the place 
and compassed it about by night. And when the ser- 
vant of the prophet, who rose early in the morning, 
went out, he looked, and behold the whole city was 
Surrounded with men, and horses, and chariots, pre- 
paring for battle. In great terror, the servant ran in, 
and told his master, crying out—‘ Alas! my master, 
how shall we do?’ Then the prophet told him that 
there was no cause to be afraid, for there were many 
on their side; and the Lord his God was stronger than 
the whole host of their enemies, and abundantly able 
to deliver them out of their hands. But the servant 
doubted, and was still afraid. Then the prophet ask- 
ed God to open the eyes of his servant that he might 
see how he was protected. And when he looked, he 
saw that he and his master were surrounded with a 
host of angels. So the fears of the young man were 
quieted, and he felt that they were safe enough. 
When it was morning, the army of the enemy came 
down to take the prophet, but he kneeled down, and 


prayed, and asked God to smite them all with blind- | 


hess, so they could not see. And God did so, and the 
whole army were made blind in a moment, so that 
none of them could see the man whom they were 
seeking after, to take or to injure him. And when| 
they began to grope abont, not knowing what to do, | 
the man of God went up to them, and told them that} 
they were in the wrong way, that was not the city to| 
Which they ought to go. He also told them to follow | 
him, and he would lead them to the man whom they | 
Were seeking after.—So they followed him: and he| 
led them along, till he breught them into the midst of | 
the city where the king of Israel was, with all his ar-| 
my. When he had brought them so far, he prayed | 
again, and asked the Lord to open their eyes, that! 
they might see where they were. And the:Lord open- | 
ed their eyes, and behold they were in the midst of! 


into the land of Israel.— Sabbath Scheol Instructer. ‘ing their melodious notes. 

aS ae His mother had long been up, and when she 
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rus, I shall leave you and Horatio Jones, with! 
your aunt; be good children, and keep very qui- | 
et; and if I do not return till it is late, you may | 
read a chapter inthe Bible.” | 
Now Cyrus’s mother was a pious woman; and | 
always made it a practice before she retired for | 
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SABBATH 
_ ae From the Sabbath School Herald. 
“DON’T GIVE HIM UP.” 


‘the night, to hear her son reada portion of the 


| Scriptures. 


‘addressed her child as above, but when his mother | Association of Sabbath 


| 
} 
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About two or three years since, a question was 


She was now to be absent,—and she | introduced for discussion at the meeting of the 


School Teachers, in the 


'was gone, Cyrus became very busy in play with | town where I live, respecting the management of 


little Horatio, and forgot to read in the Bible, 


‘until he heard her on the step of the door. When 


| 


incorrigible children. Some thought they ought 
to be expelled from the school, while others were 


she came in, Horatio had gone home, and she | opposed to such a measure in any case, 


looked with a smile upon Cyrus and said—‘‘ Have 


There was at that time, in the school which I 


you been a good child since I left you, and read | represented, a boy that had given me much trou- 


/a chapter in the Testament ?”’ 
‘** Yes, mother,” said he, coloring a great deal, 
' for he knew he had not read a verse inthe Bible, 
‘and that he was tolling a faleohood. 
‘* What chapter did you read?” 
| ‘It was—it was—it—there now, I have forgot- 
3 


} ’ 
} 


} . 


| ‘* Forgotten! my dear child—forgotten the 
words of the Lord you have but just repeated! 
| Did you realize how wicked it was to read this 
precious book in a careless, indifferent manner, 
you would immediately go before your heavenly 
Father, and ask his forgiveness.” 

O, how bad this little boy felt, to think on what 
he had done—and did you ever tell a falsehood, 
my young friend, and feel the same? then you 
know how to pity liars. ; 
|__‘T should like to have such a book as I saw 
| Horatio have to-day,” said Cyrus, in hopes his 
|mother would say no more about the chapter, for 
lhe felt very guilty; but his mother would say 
|nothing about Horatio’s book. 

‘ «To-morrow, child,” said she, ‘‘ I shall ques- 
\tion you about the chapter you have read, and you 
|must get up early and read it again—and do re- 





| member that the eye of the great God is upcn you, | 
‘and knows with what degree of interest you read | U@ee. a) ae hi 
(his holy word. Remember that it depends on the | collection of boys around him, listening to, his ob- 
|scene songs and profligate wit. 


| manner you receive the truthsof divine revelation, 


| whether you shall ascend to heaven when you die, 


‘ 
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{ 
| 
| 
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ble. His influence both in and out of the school was 
decidedly pernicious. He had but little relish for 
study; and for the instructions of the Bible, none 
at all. But this was not the worst trait of his 
character. He had a peculiar faculty of diverting 
the attention of others. His very look was suffi- 
cient to dissipate all seriousness from their minds; 
and unfortunately a popularity, which-his superior 
native talents had acquired for him, gave him an 
extensive influence over the school. 

Kindness and severity were alike unavailing, 
either to gain his attention or to restrain his con- 
duct. But what shall be done? was the question. 
We were unwilling to give him up, and yet did 
not want him in the school. While we were de- 
liberating on what was best to do, he of his own 
accord, left the school; and though he was several 
times kindly invited, he would not return. In- 
stead of this he now endeavored to draw others 
away from the School. 

From the time of his leaving, he grew worse 
very fast, and made use of the influence which he 
still retained, to corrupt others. Unlike most 
boys,when they see their Superintendant or Teach- 
er coming, he felt no restraint, but would seem to 
exult in uttering the most vulgar and profane Jan- 
Ihave frequently observed him, with a 


I had read, in 
some Sabbath School periodical, that boys who 


‘or sink to the world of endless sorrow. And [| attended the Sabbath School were not known to 
hope before you close your cyes in sleep this| Swear, steal and the like; and have often thought, 


night, that you will ask the Lord to teach you his | when I saw this boy after he had left School, that 
word and make it sink deep into your heart, that | it was, perhaps, owing to my unfaithfulness that 
you may live a godly life on earth, so that you | he was pursuing the course in which I saw him. 
may at last die the death of the righteous.” | So bold and shameless was he, that. it appeared 
Cyrus retired to his chamber, but not to rest in| CVeTY Way probable that infamy and disgrace 
calm repose upon his bed—he was troubled in his | would end his career. We had almost entirely 
mind—he wept bitterly—for he remembered the | given him up as a hopeless ge r 
falsehood he had told—that he had deceived his | But what was my palo * rar Dat morning, 
good mother—and displeased the blessed Saviour. | about six weeks ago, shortly after heater oO 
He laid himself down, but he could not sleep; and the School had commenced, the very boy of whom 
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1 have been speaking, entered the school-room, 
advancing slowly with downcast look and tearful 
eyes. The sadness of his countenance plainly 
indicated that the sword of the Spirit had searched 
his conscience. (It was at the close of a four- 
day’s meeting, which he told me he had attended. ) 
I immediately approached him, and taking him 
by the hand, addressed him as follows: ‘‘I am 
very glad to see you come here. Do you think 
you have sinned against God long enough, and 
are you now determined to do better?” <‘ Yes, 
Sir. I was serious once before, but I drove my 
seriousness away; and it appears to me now, that 
{ shall never have another call.”’ I replied, 
‘‘ There is great danger that you will now lose 
your impressions. Do you wish to become con- 
nected with the School again?” ‘Yes, Sir.” I 
then placed himin a class. 

On the same Sabbath he obtained a hope that 
his sins were forgiven him. And, what is re- 
markable, he was the first male scholar that ever 
gave evidence of piety in our school. How dif- 
ferent are the Lord’s ways from our ways, and 
his thoughts from our thoughts! Ever since, he 
has given evidence of walking in newness of life. 

Teachers! be encouraged. Those that seem 
the most unlikely, may be the first fruits of your 
labors. ‘‘ In themorning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening ‘withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest 
not which shall prosper, this or that—or whether 
they shall both be alike good.”” Immediately after 
his conversion, some of those mentioned above 
also turned to the Lord. S. 
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ELLEN AND JANE. 





Ellen and Jane are members of the same school. 
They are both among the older and influential | 
scholars. Ellen is a tall, well-formed, graceful | 
girl ofnearly 17. Her dress is simple, neat, just 
what a school girl’s should be. Her hair is sim- 
ply yet tastefully arranged, and it is evident that 
she devotes some attention to personal appearance, 
yet not too much.. Her countenance is not beau- 
tiful, still, you would be pleased and interested in 
it, did not the restless, unhappy expression of her 
dark eye seem to indicate, that she is a stranger 
to peace of mind. 

Jane’s style of dress is much the same as EI- 
len’s. She is rather younger, nct so tall, and her 
personal appearance generally not so attractive at 
the first glance, but if you look again, and espe- 
cially if you catch a smile, you will observe a win- 
ning sweetness, a calm serenity, that interests you 
deeply before you are aware of it, and you feel, 
that she must possess the ‘‘ ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit.” ; 

Ellen’s intellectual powers and requirements are 
superior to Jane’s, but if you wish to know which 
exerts the most valuable influence, you must ob- 
serve them at recesses as well as in study hours. 
During study hours you will find Jane’s deport- 





ment blameless. Her attention, except when her 


teacher requests it, is given entirely and exclusive- 
ly to her studies, and never has she been known 
to hold intercourse with her companions by word 
or sign, unless all had perfect liberty to do SO. 
For her recitations she is usually well prepared. 

Ellen too is rarely or never reproved for not 
making herself acquainted with her lessons; but 
as soon as she thinks she has devoted sufficient 
time to them to appear quite as well as any other 
individual in her class, she hesitates not to divert 
the attention of those around her from their stu- 
dies; if she can induce any giddy girl to join her 





in her trifling away her precious time, she is ap- 
parently happy. 


’ At the recesses, you will find them both ming- 
ling with their companions; but Jane you will at 
once perceive, has by far the largest share of 
their love. If any one is in trouble, Jane is the 
confident, and ever ready to console; if any one 
is in difficulty, Jane is always ready to assist to 
the utmost of her ability—always pleasant, cheer- 
ful and patient, she possesses the confidence and 
respect of the older scholars, and the warm affec- 
tion of the younger pupils. LEllen’s talents and 
scholarship give her influence, but no one in sor- 
row ever expected sympathy from Ellen—no one 
perplexed in her studies ever thought of seeking 
assistance from Ellen,—for well they knew Ellen 
never exercised self-denial, for the sake of obli- 
ging aschool-fellow. Her wit, her sprightly con- 
versation, procures her some admirers, but not 
among those who remember that they must die, 
and who are seeking a home in heaven; for too 
frequently has our holy and blessed religion been 
the theme of ridicule. But think not that Ellen’s 
heart is at rest. Oh, no. Her conscience is not 
yet seared; and it loudly reproaches her for the 
part she is taking. It tells her she is now wretch- 
ed, that her apparent gaiety is forced, that she 
can never be truly happy till God is her friend; 
but still her proud heart refuses to love and obey 
him, and she cares not that others should. 

Jane is a humble follower of the Saviour. Love 
to him is the mainspring of all her actions. That 
renders her more exemplary in her deportment, 
more diligent in her studies, more self-denying and 
kind to her companions. Because she loves the 
Saviour, she is prepared to be more useful while 
she lives, and happy when her spirit leaves this 
world. 
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SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 


June 10. Sab. Awake to Righteousness. 
11. Mon. Awake thou that sleepest. 
12. Tues. Who is a wise man? 
13. Wed. All unrighteousness is sin. 
14. Thurs. Look to yourselves. 
15. Fri. The tongue can no man tame. 
16. Avoid foolish questions. 


*¢ The Bible is like the garden of Eden, in which the Lord 
God has made to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for spiritual food.”’ 








MISCELLANY. 


FONDNESS FOR CHILDREN. 


Fondness for children denotes not only a kind heart, 
but a guilelessone. The great and good, have always 
been remarkable for their fondness of children. Agesi- 
laus king of Sparta, was the most generous of monarchs, 
and the most tender of fathers. Diverting bimself one 
day with riding on a stick with his children, and being 
surprised by a friend in the action, he desired him 
not to mention ittill he was a father. Henry IV. 
King of France, taught his children to call him papa, 
or father, and not sire, in the new fashion. One day, 
going on all fours, with the Dauphin on his back, an 
Ambassador suddenly entered, when Henry looked up 
* Monsieur P Ambassadeur, have you any children °° 
‘Yes, sire,’ replied he. ‘Very well ; then I will finish 
my race round the chamber.’ 








TRUE PRAYER. 
“Lord, out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise.” 

One evening last summer, a little boy, about three 
years old, was taken up stairs by his mamma to be put 
to bed. ‘This little boy, whose name is Edward, is 
very fond of the Bible, and he calls it his precious 
book, and says he loves it better than any other book, 
because it is the book of God, and it is all true. He 
asks his mamma to read to him, when he is laid down 
in his little bed, the history of little Moses, and Samuel, 
and Joseph; but more than all he loves to hear about 
Jesus, who, as he said one day, teaches him every 
thing that is good, while naughty things come from 








his own wicked heart. This little boy was, as { saiq 
before, going to bed as usual, his dear mamma with 
him, when she was called away by a friend, who w 

come to take a farewell visit of her, she kissed her dear 
child, and said, ** Good night, dear Edward, you will 
say your prayers to Sarah to-night ;” who Was his 
nurse. He looked up in his mamma’s face, and said 
solemnly, ‘Ill say my prayers to God, mamma.” 9 


that all little children would like this dear child, indced 
say their prayers to God. News. 
SENT Ts 











POETRY. 


Written for the Youth's Companion. 
MATERNAL AFFECTION, 
What theme so thrilling as a mother’s love. 
What recollections half so dear,—what thoughts, 
What rife imaginings so sweet as those, 
That picture forth the sainted form of her, 
Who, with devoted spirit used to kneel, ~ 
Year after year, nor e’er forget at night 
And morn to come, and at my bedside pray 
And weep for herloved son. Oh, I have heard 
* Of one, who, for the love she bore to them, 
Drained every vein to stay the mortal life 
Of her fond offspring—sacrificing self 
To gird their famished loins,—but never have 
I known more true devotion of the soul, 
Than that which lit my mother’s bosom. Her’s 
Was the sweet sacrifice of spirit, which, 
Like incense rises unto God: her prayers 
And tears, the life-blood of the soul poured out 
For me. Blessed be God: she had a fount 
To draw from, that shall never dry, but give 
Perennial life to her pure spirit, and 
To all who taste its flowings! 
Child,—have you 
A mother who thus pleads for you with God ?— 
Be sure, she loves you with a purer love. 
Prize her as a bright gift of Heaven, nor let 
Her oft repeated sacrifices rise 
For you in vain. 
Philadelphia, May 19th, 1832. 








WILHELM. 





* <¢ A woman of Ancona, heurt-broken by the exhaustion 
of her two sons, and helpless of other relief, opened a vein 
in her left arm ; and having prepared and disguised the blood 
which flowed from it with spices and condiments, presented 
them with the beverage—thus prolonging the existence of 
her children, even at the price of that tide of life by which 
her own was supported.”’ [Sketches Venet. Hist. 





ROBERT AND CHARLES. 
Remember the Sabbath day and keep it holy. 
Exod. xx. 8. 
Rob. 'Though the Sabbath bells are ringing, 
Let us wander wild and free; 
While the flowers around are springing, 
Come and play along with me. 
What, and mock the God who made us! 
Scorn what his commandments say ! 
God is mighty, and he bade us 
Holy keep the Sabbath day. 
Ay! but who would mourn and sorrow, 
When he might some pleasure see? 
Perhaps there may be rain to-morow? 
Come to-day and play with me. 
Gospel truths are stil] a treasure, 
Shall I cast them all away? 
Not for every worldly pleasure 
Will I break the Sabbath day. 
While our frames are strong and hearty, 
Let’s be happy. Come, agree! 
Let.us join a pleasant party; 
Spare an hour to play with me. 
Duty loudly bids me stay not; 
Bids me hear not what you say: 
Life goes quickly, and I may not 
Live another Sabbath day. 
Thus to leave me, how provoking! 
Duty is your constant plea: 
But I know that you are jokinz; 
Come, one minute play with me. 
Alltemptations are distressing; 
Here I will no longer stay: 
How can I expect a blessiug, 
If { break the Sabbath day? 
Haste away then, since ‘you dare not 
Take your pleasure:-—bend your knee 
When and wiere you. will, I care not; 
You shall never pkey with me. 
I can pardon bad belaaviour, 
Nor will I neglect to pray; 


Ch. 


‘That we may, with Christ the Saviour,” 
Spend an endles3 Sabbath day. 


Youth's Friend. 





